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1 4 method o ee eſtabliſhed. 
Bur 
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-. LT fe examine With attenti- 


OD Tito! the common manner * mes 


ing horſes, and into that pernicious 


| practice of bring und cutting away 


their gs” it will then he” obvious 


from whence Moſt, of thoſe maladies 
reiß | 
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1s. an | operatzon of greater imp. orlauce 
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to. the ſoundneſs « of their leer than is 
generally imagined —And I am con- 


vinced from abſeryation and experi- 
ence, chat the greater Part, of horſes 


3 are rendered uſeleſs before they ar- 
Live at bal heir age, by following 


that method practiſed by, che genere 
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ty of Patriers.” This obfe * 1. 
refers chie effy to their foreftbrt- 


e ö 
To confirm 0 truth of what I ö 
_- 
aſſert, it will be necellary, 


3 1 |, To give a general anatomical : 
mo of the foot ve an RE. 
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255 ec, Ta, give an account 20 4 


common method of- moeing horſes, : 4 
and the 2 of treating cheir feet; 


| and to Point out ne. bad effects that 
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attend it. 
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3d, . explain the ' meth! 4 ab- „„ 
0 proved of and recommended. 
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Len. 'To as to > prove the 
truth 9 what is advanced, "from. | 
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| the practice of Farriers; and to dd 
ſome general remarks Pas: the hols. 
| het: | 
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1 Agreral 4 1 bite her . 
the FOOT of an 7 HORSE. 
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HE hoof wy an eds is f an 


horny ſubſtance, without ſenſe” 


5 or feeling, and ſerves as a box or c 

| vering for the foot, to defend the 
blood-veſſels, nerves and tendons 
from external i injuries, and to ſup- 


po the weight of the body. 


Tm E external parts of the: hoof. 


may be divided i into four—The cruſt 
: or r walls of the hoof—The fole—The 


fo 8. 


n circular part into o which the 


nails are fed in ſhoeing, called the 
cruſt, (and by ſome the walls of the 
foot) is of a tough hard ſubſtance, 
thick. and ſtrong at. the fore · part 

toe, but thinner. and weaker ; 
to ar 8 + obs heels. . At the ex- 
tremity of each we it reflects in- 
ward, and forward to the point of ; 


the frog there ir is termed che bars 
or binders of. the. foot. It js this 
part that ſuffers mc 


y paring, un- 
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OM gras frog is properly the heel of a horſe's 


foot, yet, the extremities of the eruſt on each ſide 'of 


the frog are called the heels, and are rene, by 5 
| . alubes of ourkidenge za: 88 


err . 8 ; 
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wy, 
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5 N der A falle notion” of . operiing” the 
heels. But, in fact, it has the- very 

contrary effect, which 'F ſhall endea- 


: © 4. 


- your afterwards to prove. : 


t 
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Tur "IN fills OR inner and ut 
der part of the cruſt] and is compo. 
ed of a number of ſbaly layers; which, 
when growl to Wxvrianit, dry, itz 
patate, and fall off In feales. The 
ſole is © nfiderably ſofter and toug „ 
er than the erüſt, and, when much 
weakened by paring, the internal | 
parts of the foot are liable to bruiſes 

from ſharp ſtones, &c. : bur, if allow- 

| ed to remain in its natural ſtrength, N | 


and expoſed to hard bodies, it ae- 
quires a * degree of Halen, | 


” 2 * 
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which enables it the better & bella 
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eternal injuries! - ine ao! 
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"Tax fowl is 12 a ſoft En lab⸗ 
ſtance, ſhaped like a dart. ang reaches | 
from the poſterior, extremity of tha 

heel toward the middle of the ſale- 

| in, the a of the . is Sieben 


which the animal. makes upon * 


ground. HE 
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the tondon to reſt upon. The ſole; 


5 the frog, and the bars keep the infe- 
| rior part. of che cruſt extended at a 
proper wideneſs, that the bones, 
tendons, &c. which are incloſed 


OA —- wit un 


within it, may be free from compreſ- 


i ſion, | and that a free circula 


ion of 
the. blood may. be ores 


e b within the hoof are twa 
1 viz. the coffin and the nut- 
bone *. The former, from its Gruation, 
is* called the coffin · bone. On the 
: upper part, where 115 receives the > 
: end. of the coronary-bone +4, it 15 
thick and round, but grows thinner 
and broader towards 3 its baſls, | The 
n ben is concave, with two 


ceſſes at cach -poſ- 
xerior extremity, which gives it a ſe 
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. This ws is nat 8 notice "4 aber 0 7 Sap, 1 
| 1 a Foſſe calls it the nut · bone. 
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milunar 
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milunar form. In the middle, be- 


: tween theſe ramae die of the flexor 


| 24015 82 
| tendons is inſerted. EEO HAD 431 


| 5 . F, © Ons. 5 this e o- 


pen and porous, full of foramina, or 


little holes for the paſſage. of blood- 


| veſſels, &c, Betweenit and the horny- 


ſole. lies the expanſion. of one of the 


flexor condoms,” wen che fleſhy 


| ſole. 


£89 Pale ; the ſuperior and poſterior 
eminence of the coffin-bone are fixed 
two b 0: ; | cartilages, one on each 
ide of the joint which project back · 

ward, and ſerve to ſtrengthen and 
| keep extended the ſuperior part. Hof 
| the cruſt. | 
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Tas nut or heel-bone is placed 
= rranſrerſcly upon the articulation. of 
the coronary-bone with the coffin: 
| bone *, and reſembles in ſhape a wea- 


ver 's-ſhuttle," ſharp- pointed at each 


extremity, and thick and bunching 

im the middle. Upon the inner 
5 and under ok of i it 18 a ſinall date. | 
ditial notch, Ren receives 
terior edge of the coffin-bone upon 
| which it is ſupported. | _ 5 
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5 Wa be and ſituation of 
he — it ſerves to enla: 


1 * ſurface to move and reſt us 
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- | See the anatomical phe Fig. Ix. 1 
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kx we attend to the uſt and moti- 
on of theſe parts, we will find, that, 
in walking, when the leg 18 extend 
ed, : and the horſe bringing forward 

His body, the poſterior part of the 
Ebtohary _Bbtte: Is prefſed upon the 
5 nut- bone, the nut⸗ one upon the 
tendon, the tendon upon the 55 
and the frog . . n 


| £191 p31 iT 
FROM this account of * Qiruc- 


ture of the f foot, it is evident, 
that horſes can tread the hardeſt 
ground without ſhoes: and in the 
northern parts of this kingdom it is 
well known, they are accuſtomed to 
perform nu manner of work without 
mite ſhoe'd.. 07, SIT: eee 


THE 


YI » 1 
Taz 1 part of the hoof that N 
en wear, or break away, 
is the cruſt ; and the original 
practice of fixing: a piece wY iron u- 
pon it, to prevent this effect, an- 
ſwered the end: But how we came 
to deviate 4 PING this ſimple me- 

rhod, and follow one ſo unnatural | 
as that commonly practiſed, will be 


hard to determine. 
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. „ 3 allowed, 
on all hands, to be neceſſary to de- 5 
fend the cruſt from wearing AWAY, 
ar: breaking off. But, why do we 
act contrary. to ſenſe and reaſon, in 
. cutting away that ſubſtance provi- 2 


ded * nature for the defence of the 
internal 


„„ 
internal parts of the foot, viz. the 
frog, the ſole, and the bars ; ; and in 
order to repair, this i injury, place on 
5 the foot a ſtrong broad - rimmed ſhoe, 0 
from the conſtruction of which, to- 
gether v wich the loſs of its natural de- 
fence, the heels i in time are contrac- 
ted, and horſes often rendered to- 
rally. uſeleſs. Chews 1 fe 


* 


Tm: bad effects of this. practice 1 


ſhall now | endeavour to point out. 
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The common Method of SHOEING 
| H ORSES, with the pernicious 
1 eee , attending it. 


by N preparing the foot for the ſhoe, 
the frog, the fole, and the bars or 


8 © A 


binders are pared ſo much chat the 

blood frequently appears. The ſhoe 

by its form (being thick on che inſide 
of 4 the rim, and thin upon the out- 
ü : fide 95 muſt of conſequence be made 

| concave or hollow on that fide, which 

is placed immediately next the foot, 
in order to prevent its reſting upon 
"the ſole: The ſhoes are generally of 
an immoderate weight and length, . 
and every means is uſed to prevent 
es Fig X. and KI. „ = 
| the 


VVV 
the F rog from reſting 3 upon the 
ground, by making the ſhoe-heels 


thick, broad and ſtrong, or raiſin g 
e or Eaukers « on them. 


Fon this form of choſhoe, and from 
this method of treating the hoof, the 
frog is raiſed to a conſiderable height 
above the ground, the heels are de- 
prived of that ſabſtance which was 
provided by nature to keep the cruſt 
| extended at a proper wideneſs (as * 
5 have formerly obſerved), and the boot ; 


is fixed a as it were in a a mould. 
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3 B the WO OR Hom ae 
of the body, and reſiſtance. from the 
outer edges of the ſhoe, the heels are 
. forced together, and retain that 
D . | ſhape 


16 I 
| ſhape impreſt upon chem, by the 
moe . as a mould. 


TH K 3 4 of this 3 
can be no argument for it, fince 1 ite 


eee are ſo evident. 2 
. Lr us chen © OW pernicious : 
; conſequences attending this practice, 
| and the bad effects it may have upon 


the internal parts of the foot... EY 


Tux heels, 3 as has been obſerved, 
being. forced rogether, the "cruſt 
_ preſſes upon the proceſſes of the cof- | 
fin, and extremities of the nut- bone: 

The frog is confined, and raiſed ſo 
far from the ground, that it cannot 


ws that fopphits upon it, which it 


ou 8 


2 ought to have: The circulation of 


the blood is impeded, and, a waſt-⸗ 
ing of the frog, and e of 


the whole foor enſues, | | 


3 


of the feet, known by the names of 


| hoot-bound, narrow-heels, running- 


thraſhes, cons, e &c. 98 


1 HAVE likewiſe frequently obſery- 


ed from this compreſſion of the i inter- 


nal parts of the foot, a ſwelliog of - 
5 legs immediately above the hoof, | 


attended, with great pain and inflam- 
mation, with a diſcharge of thin, 


4 


ichorous, fetid matter: From which 
Hmptoms, | it is oſten concluded, 


that. the horſe i is in a bad habit of bo- 


- dy, 


Hxxex proceed all thoſe-diſcaſes 
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| dy, aud muſt therefore — a 7 
| courſe of medicine, Se. - | 
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Tur bad effects of this beate 


are ſtill more obvious upon the exter- 
nal parts of the hoof... The eruſt to- 


ward the toe, being the only part of 


the hoof free from compreſſion, en- 


joys a free circulation of that fluid 


neceſſary for its nouriſhment, and 


grows broader and longer; from 


which extraordinary len gth of toe, 


| the horſe ſtumbles in his going, 
and cuts his legs : the ſmaller par- 


ticles of ſand inſinuate SE e 


between the ſhoe and the heels, 


which grind them away, and, in 5 
time, produces lameneſs. All this i is 


_ entirely | 


= „ 
entirely owing to the great ſpring 
the heels of the horſe muſt unavoid- | 
ably have upon. the heels of a thoe * 
made in e form. 


| 3 
8 Is concave ſhoe | in time wears 


3 at the toe, and, yielding to the 
preſſure made upon it, 18 forced wider, 
and of conſequence breaks off all that 
. part of the cruſt on the outſide of the 
| nails. : Inſtances of this kind daily 
occur, inſomuch, that there hard- 


ly remains cruſt ſufficient to fix a 


ſhoe upon. 


12 16 Whbiieraly*thlooght, Wie 
; broader a ſhoe is, and the more it 
covers the ſole and frog, a horſe will 
travel the better. But, as has been 


formerly 


13 
formerly remarked, the broader a ſhoe 
is of this form, it muſt be made the 


more concave, and, of conſequence; 
| "the contraction upon the heels muſt be 
the greater. It i is likewiſe to be obſer- 
ved, that, by uſin ing ſtrong broad - Tim- 
med concave hoes i in the ſummer-ſea- 
fon, when the ier! is hot and the 
pon. dry and hard, if a horſe is 

obliged to ride faſt, the ſhoes, by re- 
peated firokes (or- friction) againſt 


the ground, acquire Aa great degree 


of heat which is communicated to 
the internal Parte of the Cos * and, 
T together with the. contraction of 
the heels occaſioned by the form of 
the ſhoe, muſt certainly cauſe exqui- 
Lite, Pein. This pain is ſucceeded by 


5 8 J 
1 1 } 


5 a violent 6 in che inter- 5 


nal Parts of the hoof, which | IS, moſt 15 


: frequently the cauſe of that diſeaſe in 

the feet, ſo fatalto the very beſt of our 

horſes, commonly termed A | founder, 

This is alſo the reaſon why. horſes, b 

after a journey, are obſerved to chift | 

their feet ſo frequently, | ad; to lie 
0 n immediately. 8 
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5 Ir v we e attend further to o the e convex 


ſurface of this thoe, and the convexi- | 

ty of the payement, it will then - 
= be evident, that it is impoſible for 
horſes to kept their feet from flipping 
in this form of ſhoe eſpecially upon 


declivities of fireets. 5 


15 : 
e 
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- th: is alſo ; a common practice, e- 


"I 5 WE pecially 5 


* ] 
ſpecially in this metropolis; t6 turn 
up the heels of che ſhoes into what 


18 called Cramps or Caukers, by whi 


ieh 
means, the welgbt of the horſe is 
. eonfined to a very narrow ſurface, 


VIZ. the inner edge of the Aſh6e-rim 


: and the points or caukers of ede 
Biel which, for the moſt part, arb 


: made by fir too thick and long. 
The conſequence i is, 0 that it throws 
the horſe forward upon the roes, and 

is apt to make him flip and fimble. i 
| To this cauſe we muſt likewiſe aſcribe 
£ the frequent and ſudden lameneſs 
horſes are ſubject x to in the legs, by 
: willing and ſtraining — ligaments i 
5 the N fendons, Ke. . 


* 


15 vo not affirm, | that cankers_ are 


111 


. 


always 


© 23. ] 


. 


aſide. On the contrary, I grant. they | 


are extremely neceſſary, and may be 


” uſed with advantage upon flat ſhoes | 


where the ground is fippery ; ; but, 


they "ſhould be made thinner than 
thoſe commonly uſed ſo as to fink in- 


Fo np 9 . W 
to the ground, otherwiſe they win 


rather do prejudice, than | be of any 


e 2 
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| Taz. Chineſe. are His) to 0 avcount_ 
* ſmall fogt an ornament in their 
Vomen, and, for that purpoſe, when | 


young, their feet are confined in 
mall ſhoes. This no doubt produces 


the defi red effect; but wuſt neceſſa- | 
. be N egen to them in | 


a". J 
P 
9 pl ; 


always hurtful, and ought. to. be laid | 


Py 2 * walking, 


5 . 
walking, and apt to-render them en- | 


4 
* * 
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Wes, 
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"Tp 18 pte however very 157 
| reſembles our manner f ſhoeing 
horſes ; F. or if we looked upon it as 
an advantage. to them to have long 

Ny feet, with narrow. low heels, and | 

5 ſuppoſing we obſerved no inconve- 

nience to attend it, or bad conſe- 

E  _ quence to follow from it, we could 

| not poſlibly uſe a more effectual means 
to bring it about, than by ne 

25 ds 100 e deſeribed. i | 


"IF "ES LESS 
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Is ſhocing n ws, hana | e, * e ö 
= mond! in this as in SED! hen. caſe = 
5 ſtudy to follow nature: And certain 

5 * ee . 3 1; made of 8 a 


. i "A. 8 
5 wt 


form, 


* 


forni, às to reſemble as near as poſſi: 
ble the natural tread and ſhape 2. 


foot, muſt be nnn to any o- 


ther. | 


* 


Bur as it is | extremely difficult, 


\ 


to ay, down fixed rules with re- | 
ſpect to the proper method to be 


obſerved in treating different horſes 


| hooks, ſo. it is» equally: difficult to 


lay down any certain rule for deter- 


mining the preciſe form to'be given 


their ſhoes.” This will be obvious to 


every judicious praclitioner from 

the various conſtructions of their feet, 5 
fromdiſeaſs, na from alen that 185 
may occur; to that a great deal muſt . 


+ ied: ben the Aiſeretion and 


* N 5 - 
er 
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N | Judginent 8 
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judgment of the operator. It is al 
fo of great conſequence, that a Far- 
rier know how. much cruſt each kind 

of hoof can ſpare with the greateſt 

advantage to the horſe i in his way. of 
going, and with the leaſt injury to 
his feet; ; and that he know how to 
proportion the ſhoe to the foot by 1 
| mitating the natural tread, to Pre- 
vent che hoof from contracting a bad 
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85 EW cs therefare, to. TY a ge: 

neral idea of what may be thought 
moſt neceſſary in this matter, I ſhall 
endeavour to deſcribe that farm of 
ſhoe and method of treating the hoofs 
of horſes, Which from experience 1 


have found muſt beneficial. 


1 


11 
Ah Baplonation of ale Method of | 
- SHOEING "HORSES, 3 
e eee their HO 0 8. . 
Bere recotmended. 


5 18 10 IVY, remembered, „ a 


5 horſe⸗ 85 ; thoe ought by no means 4 5 
| reſt upon the ſole, otherwiſe it wilt 
occaſion lameneſs ; > therefore | it miſt ; 
reſt entirely on che cruſt : And, E = 
” order, that we may imitate the natu- 5 
ra tread of the foot, the ſhoe. muſt 11 


85 


be made as flat as pose (if the 


height of. the ſole does not forbid it), 


it muſt be of. an equal thickneſs all 


nan che outſide of the rim 775 and - 


eg "a a Jeng de: horſe ow half an inch a chic, 
an 3 in Proportion, for a ſaddle: horſe, - 


* 


on 


on \ that part of i it which 1 is tobe placed | 
immediately next the foot, a narrow 
rim or margin is to be formed, not 
| as che breadth of the cruſt 


upon which it is to reſt, with the 


exe uy . 


nail- holes placed exactly in the wic 


dle; j and, from, this, narrow. ri = 


"D7 af? 


the ſhoe Is to be made e 


thinner cowards irs inner edge * *, 3 
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Pon to 1 the hor roads ac-⸗ 
cuſtomed; But, in general, it ſhould 


F SS ad 


be malle rat 1 


r broad: at "the toe, and 


| | narrow tow ards the extremity of each 7 
| keel, in x order t to Tet the frog reſt wich. 


— on; 
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eedom upon the ground. The ne- 
: ED this has been nn. ſhown.” 


Tus ſhoe * thus formed and 


. — #74 5 3 K. 


8 ſhaped. like the foot, the ſurface of / 


the cruſt i is to be made ſinooth, | and 
che ſhoe, | fixed on with eight or at. 
moſt ten nails, the heads of which 
ſhould be ſank into. the holes, ſo as 
to be equal wich the ſurface of. the 
hoe. The ſole, frog, and bars, as 
1 new already obſerved, Should, ne- ” 
ver be pared: And, it is very pro- | 
perly remarked by Mr. Omer, g That | 


4 the ſhoe ſhould be made o as to 


* 


* « ſtand A little wider at the extremi- | 


8 ty of each heel, chan the foot it- 
. Fool 3 otherwiſe, : as the foot grows 
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1 . ] 
in length, che heel of che ſhoe in 


a ſhort time gets w ichin 


I 4 * breaks the cruſt, produces A tem- 


e lameneſs, b a corn.“ 


5 
* 


4 


Tar 18 method of forks horſes I 


bliſhed, and for. theſe ſeveral - years 


| paſt I have endeayoured to iutrodueb 
i into practice. Wen els Tz 
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B T 15 much are F arriers, Grooms, ; 
— 5 prejudiced i in favour of the com- 
mon method of ſhocing and paring 
; out the feet, that it is with difficulty 


25 


1 they can even, be prevailed upon to 


* 


make a proper rial of it. 


Tix er cannot be ſnishied, unleſs 
the 


he heel of 
the horſe, which preſſure often 


5 ve followed long before Mr. ol⸗ | 
mer 8 treatiſe on that LabjeQ was pu- 


— 


„„ 
8 the fr be finely: ſhaped, ike wle 


ed the bars cut out, in order to 


make the heels appear wide 9 2 This | 
practice gives mem a ſhew of wide- | 
neſs for the time, yet thar, together 
with the concave form of the ſhoe, 
forwards the contraction 'of the heels, 
which when- confirmed, renders the 


animal lame 8 life. . 5 . 


gs Py Tr FE " „ 
In this Ast orm of moe! its thi 


cnt is upon the outſide. of the rim, 


where it is moſt expoſed to be worn, 1 
| and being made gradually thinner 
towards its inner edge, ic is there - 
fore much lighter than the common | 


concave ſhoe, yet it will lad equally 


| * Wil open JEL are es upon as 2a a mark e of a 
| found * hoof. : pe] 


2 


- Roe. 5 $onut 
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| when, 


. nn that 


F 3 J 


th more ene ede 
the hoof; and as the frog or heel, is 


as long, and W. 


Allowed to ret upon the ground, the 
foot enjoys the fame points of ſupport 

a8 iu its natural ſtate. Ac. muſt there- 
fore be much caſter for the horſe iu 
his way of going, and be a means of Z 
making him ſurer footed. 11 1 18 like- | 

wiſe evident, that from this ſhoe the 
| hoof cannot contract any bad form, 


the ſame time, 1 itr eceives * 


bea, it may very property be laid, | 
that we make the ſhoe to the boot, 
and not the r to the ſhoe, © as is 
but too much the caſe in the concave 
| ſhoes, where the foot very much re- 


' ſembles : 


5 embles char e of a eat's: fixed into A 


"2 
8 - 


o Ee 4 * - 
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„ is to be S that the. 


hooks | of young horſes. before they 
are ſhoe'd, for the moſt part are wide 
and open at the heels, and that the 


eruſt is ſafficiently chick and ſtrong | 


to admit of the nails being fixed very 


55 


| near the extremities of each. But as | 


I have formerly remarked, fro 


conſtant ule. of concave . PR hs 


eruſt of this part of the foot grows 8 


thinner. and weaker, and when the 


nails are fixed too far back, elpecial- 


1y upon the inſide, the horſe becomes | 
lame—to avoid this, they are placed | 
more towards the fore- part of” the 

| 2 hoof. 


} 


| 

| 

| 

| 

1 
j 


„„ 34 7 | | 
; Old; cauſes the heels n 


ae to have the greater ſpring up- 


on the heels of the ſhoe, | which is 
Te very detrimental, as to occa- 
fion lameneſs; whereas, by uſing 
this flat form of | ſhoe, all theſe in- 


conveniences are avoided, and if the 


8. 


1 ofs of young horſe N 


time that they areſhoe'd, were con- 
tinued to be conſtantly treated, ac- 
cording to the method here recom- 


Made: the heels would always re- 


tain their natural ſtrength and hon 


100ts, ſeveral horſes now under my 


care, . were formerly tender - 


footed, and frequently lame, while 
ſhoe? d 


L from the firſt 


. a 1. +037 N 5 


this far method of | 


23 35 1 

ſhoe'd with broad concave ſhoes, are 
now quite ſound, and their hoßſs! in 
as good condition, as when the firſt 
ſhoes were put upon them, in parti. 


cular; the horſe that wore the l 
concave- ſhoes, from which the draw- 
ings of Fig. X. and KI. were taken, 
now goes perfectly ſound in the open 
narrow kind of ſhoes, as repreſented ; 

Fig. XII. and XII. * 


1 


578 were to ür that t this me- 
rhod of ſhoeing horſes was more ge- 
nerally followed, and, chat all ow 
ao th was laid War * 


n 
Ir Farriers conſidered attenti vely 
the deſign of ſhoeing horſes, and 
would take pains to make themſelves 


0 acquainted with the anatomicalſtruc- 
are of the foot, they would then be 
convinced, that this method of treat- 
hat this form * | 
ſhoe is preferable: to that 

- Stead ly prac ſed 


ing the hoofs, ! and d 


T has been alleged, preg in x this 


form: of moe, horſes do not 8 
fo well as in . commonly uſed. 
This objection will eafily be laid a- 
ſide, by attending to the foll(oW- 

articulars. There are but few 


that can, or will en- 


deavour to make this ſort of ſhoe 


— 


1 0 1 


as it ought to be. The iron in form- 


ing it, does not ſo eaſily turn into the 
circular ſhape neceſſary as in the 
common ſhoe; and, perhaps, this 
is che principal reaſon why Farriers 
object to it, eſpecially where they 
work much by the piece. And, . 
many horſes | that are commonly 
ſhoe'd with concave ſhoes have their 
Toles: conſiderably higher than the 
eroſt, if the ſhoe is not properly 
formed, or if it is made too flat, it 
| muſt 'unavoidably reſt a e the fole, 


* 
3 _ 6 
Ps > 65 - * 


and occaſi on Tanieneſs. | 
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. ar Madl, of paring ahh; fole 

and frog 1s alſo ſo prevailing, and | 
thought! ſo abſalutely neceſſary, that 
it is indiſcrimin ately practiſed, even 
rr : to 


„ 
: to exceſs, on all kinds of feet *: And, 
while this method continues to de 


| followed, it cannot be expected that 

horſes can go upon hard ground (on 

this open ſhoe) with chat freedom 

they would do, if their ſoles and 


: frogs were allowed to remain in thelr 


— == = — 0000000 P — — — 


Full natural wan , e 


| Exe ERFENCE, n us, that in 
very chin ſoled ſhoes, we feel an a- 
eute pain. from every ſharp-pointed 
ſtone we happen to tread upon. 
Horſes are ſenſible of the ſame thing 
in their feet, when their ſoles, 


&c. are par 
. 1 * 11 f is voterious, chat a eee hand, £95" og . 
ſharp buttreſs, will cut more hoof away in alk ast 
nute, than natute can fupply in ſome months. 


=> 


L 3 1 

they who are prej adiced agaiaſt this 
method, without ever reflecting upon 
the thin ſtate of the ſole, &c. are apt 
to condemn . and draw their con- 
cluſions more from outward appear- 
_ ances, than from any reaſoning, or 
knowledge of the ſtructure of the 
foot. | | 


IT has 8 . remarked, that 
if we conſider with attention theſtruc- 
ture of a horſe's foot in a natural 
date, i it will then be obvious, that pa-. 
ring away the ſole, frog, CC. muſt be 
hurtful, and in reality is deſtroying 
that ſubſtance provided by nature 
for the defence of the internal parts 
of the foot: from ſuch practice it | 
muſt be more liable to accidents from 
: G 2 = | hard 


| 

| 
i 

| 

| 
11 


1 | 
hard bodies, ſuch as ſharp ſtones, 


nails, glals, &c. From this conſi- 
dcration we will likewiſe find, that 
a narrow plece of iron adnbted to 


the ſhape and ſize of the foot is the 


only thing neceſſary to protect the 


cruſt from breaking or wearing away: 
the ſole, &c. (as has been Akeady 
obſerved) requiring no defence, it 


never pared. 


 Objer- 


8 proving from oY ITY 
Practice of Farriers, the truth 
8 what has heer advanced, with 
ſome general Remarks. 


Jp: 50 narrow, that the poor ani- 


HEN the cru Gr h Mibi- 


heels 18 become fo weak, 


mal cannot walk, or even ſtand, on a 
plain or common concave ſhoe,—ir 
| is then a practice amongſt F arriers to 
| pur upon the foot a round, or what 1 13 

; termed a bard ſhoe, made 15 as that 
the frog or heel may reſt upon the 
5 bar, and the ſhoe-rim raiſed at a ſmall 
diſtance from the cruſt of each heel: 
From this practice it is found, that 


5 


the 


the 3 becomes ſound, . and that 
the heels grow wider, higher and 
5 ſtronger, ſo as to recover cheir na- 
tural ſtrength and ſhape. Likewiſe, 
Vi: Wh are frequently turned out to 
| graſs without their ſhoes, in order to 


recover their decayed heels. 


ys ng reaſon why both theſe me- 
thode 1 recover horſes heels that are 
decay e! is plain, but packe unobſer- 
ved, viz. in the former caſe, he frog 
or heel is allowed to reſt upon che bar 
of the ſhoe, which produces the ſame 
effect as if it reſted upon the ground; 
and, as the ſhoe is raiſed at a conſi- 
- derable diſtance from the cruſt of 
each heel, it grows up, and by the 
preſſure from the 9 of the body : 


the 


: the heels are expanded. In the lat- 


ter caſe, the feet are in their natural 


ſtate, the frog treads with freedom 


upon the ground, and the heels be- 


ing free from confinement, have full 


liberty to expand. 


So much are Farriers conviaced of | 


the great advantage ariſing from the 


frog 8 being allowed to reſt upon the 


bar of the ſhoe, that in many caſes, 


when this cannot eaſily be. done, 


5 they fix upon it pieces of thick lea- 


ther, in order to make the preſſure 


greater 9p the rags | 


Ir it is ; then found, that while a. 
horſe” £ heels are in the ſituation | a- 


boxe. mentioned, be can 1 be made to 


7 go 


9 4 
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po bound, by allowing the frog 
7 or heel to reſt” upon the bar of the 
ſhoe, (for confirmation of which, 

I appeal to the profeſſion in gene- , 

ral); furely then, . horſe may be 
allowed the ſame privilege of reſting 

upon his frogs, or heels, when they 


are in their full natural ſtrength. z 


0 8 + : Fi 4 $ . 


Above. tele years ago, & 3 had 
occaſion to obſerve, at London, an 
inſtance hich confirms whit 1 have 

been advancing. A Yorks! who had 
naturally low. weak heels, with lat 
thin ſoles, was frequently lame when 
thoe'd } in the common concaye 2 
Being a favourite horſe, many expe- 

a riments were tried, and bis ſoles, &c. 


covered with broad-rimmed ſhoes ; : 
. 1 and, 


ta 


| and, in in to make him tread the 


3 ſofter, pieces of an old hat were 
placed between the ſhoes, and. the 
feet, but without effect. The owner 
then reſolved to haye 1 ſhoe'd. i in 
that method recommended by la Foll: : 
| Many arguments were uſed a- 
gainſt attempting this experiment; 
pantieylarly, . is, vas. progd,, chat 
ü the heels, being already . ſo weak, 
low, and thin, upon expoſing them 
to the ground, would be worn, quite | 
away to the quick, and chat it was 
impoſſible for the animal to walk 
without broad ſhoe to cover his ſoles 
and frogs. However, the horſe was 


rurned out to graſs for ſome time, 18 


order to let his frogs, &c. grow up 


* 


„ 
and was then ſhoe'd in the manner 
recommended by la Foſſe. 1 had the 
opportunity of ſhoeing him in 
1 ſame method tor eleven months af- 
ter w ards, durin g Which time f che 

horſe continued to be ſound. And, 


in a cite ſimilar to this, which” oc- 
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' curred to me but a few months ago, 
the hobft were treated as above, after 
which, the horſe continued” to go 
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better than when he was noed . 


1 
1 
i} 
i 1 
14 
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broad ſoncave woes. 
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Wann Geb ende 1246/5 deb from 
me flatneſs of che ſoles, and weak - 
8 © the heels, that the common 


r * : = 2 
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— ge 


pgs, + 
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ſhoes, with broad rims and ſtrong 
Vvaſbes, muſt be made con cave, in 
i 3 1 3 25 | order 


the 


[ 47 * 
order to prevent chem from reſting 
upon the ſoles, Kc. ; and that this 
concave ſhoe, from the weight of 
the body, would act upon the 
weak heels in forcing them toge- 
ther in the manner I have alrea- 
dy deſcribed (page 15.), and of con- 
ſequetice the horſe muſt be lame. 
But, on the other hand, hen tlie 
borſe was ſlioe· d in la Foſſe's method, 
the frog, or heel, was allowed to reſt 
upon the ground, and the heels were 
at liberty to grow up and expand. 1 


I Have often woe d horſes accor- 
ding to this method, and, contrary 
to what might have been expected 
from its Spool (as this ſhoe on- 


j 


Ha Fn 1 


GN 
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ty covers the toe). the. cxvſt > the | 


eels, and frog grew wider, 8 higher 
: and 5 ſtronger than they had . been 
7; while. ſhoe'd in the common way. 
| This form of ſhoe I have likewiſe fre- 
quently fou nd, to be of great advan- 
tage in recent contractions, by re- 
ſtoring the heels. to their natural 
wideneſs, as by it the toe is raiſed 
rather higher than the heels, which 
= makes the preſſure | conſiderably 
; greater upon chem, and by. this 


means, in time, they are forced wider. 
. 1 Fo. os EE 2 l 3 


S wOULD/not however be under- 


: - ſtood 1 to recommend in general this 
| ſhort ſhoe of a F ole, as it will be 


found to anſiver only in ſome Parti- 


cular 


1 49 3 


cular caſes ; ; but rather that the ſhoe 
ſhould be continued to the point of 


the heels, and no farther : And this 5 


obſervation may ſerve to ſhow,  thas 


Horſes can go very well, alchough 
their frogs be expoſed to the hardeſt 
ground; ; a doctrine, which ſeems to 
have but | op little credit wich the 


sixex chen it is 1 1 hoe A 


horſe s frogs or heels in a natural ſtate | ; 


reſt upon che ground, Why ſhould we, 


; as in our common practice of ſhoc- 


ing, deprive them, of an adyantage 


ſo eſſentially neceſſary, not only for 


the ſupport of their own weight, but 


alſo that of their riders 2 more e- 


we 


2 dy ome — "x 


* 50 2 


| Specially, as the contrary pradtice is 


of the utmoſt conſequence. to che 


keeping extended the cruſt, and pre- 
venting theſe contractions of the 2 


i 


2008, ſo fatal to moſt horſes. I 


+, 


that reſting upon the heel i is of great | 


advantage, and the more ſo, if we 


have an additional weight to ſup- . 


port. The caſe is the ame in both, 
viz. the weight XK the body 3 is con- 


% 


fined 1 too much ayjon the tendons, 


e 


— gu OEMS, 1 may be 6 4, 1 95 | 
chere are a great many hoofs of ſuch 
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FO we uy the. 1 upon 
n by walking for ſome time 
upon our toes, we will ſoon. find, | 


e 


1 * 3 


_ eruſt, that the frog. cannot reſt upon 


the ground, were horſes even to go | 


without ſhoes but theſe hoofs Look 
upon as already diſeaſed: The frogs 
for the moſt part are rotten, and 


conſumed by the contraction of the 


beels, which occaſions. an obſtruction 


of that fluid neceſſary. for their nous 


riſhment. 


1 ways already hinted, that it we- 


quires ſome time before horſes, that 


have had their ſoles and frogs ſo much 


pared, are able to travel upon hard 
ground in this form of ſhoe. But let 


any one make the experiment, and | 


form the ſhoe as directed; 3 allow the 


ſoles and frogs to . to their full 


natural 


a a ſhape, from this: deepveſs of hs 


* 4 
Fe * 19 
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. 
natural ſtrength, and keepthe eruſt at ; 
the toe as round and ſhort as the foot 
5 will admit of, 1 will then venture to 


pe aſſure them from experience (if the 
foot is not already diſcaſed) that they 
will find it to their advantage. Their 
X Horſes will be rendered more ſervice- | 
able, and preſerved from lameneſs, 
anda os aaa of the feet. 


„ 8 


ATROUGH 0 much has boa: Gd 


againſt paring or cutting away the 


ſoles and frogs of horſes feet at er 


time that they are ſhoe'd; 
1 would not therefore have it under- 


ſtood, that the cruſt ſhould never be 
pared; on the contrary, 1 wilt be 
found extreniiely eee Ss 


a + 
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Tux cruſt of a horſe's hoof may 


not improperly be compared to the 


nails on our fingers and toes; and, 


4 


we ſee how long, unequal, and rag- 


ged they grow, if not properly cut. 5 


And if a ſhoe has been upon a horle”s 


foot for any conſiderable time, the. | 


cruſt grows on every ſide, more ef pe- 


cially towards the toe; and there is 


1 3 


an abſolute neceſſity to cut this ſi per- 


fluous hoof away, till the foot is re- 
duced to its natural ſhape and ſize. 


| Beſides, the ſarface of the "cruſt, u- 


pon which the ſhoe reſts, becomes | 


Totten ; therefore, what is unſound | 


| muſt be pared away, in order to pro- 


Us . 


' 
i 
: 
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: 
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„ 
cure a ſound foundation for the new 


ſhoe. 


Bur! ir is impoſſible, in dome kinds 


_— feer, to pare the cruſt, without 


taking away ſome part of the ole 


that i 18 near it; This becomes neceſſa- 


TY in order to obtain a ſmooth. and 


even ſurface, to 7 8 as the breadth « of 


the e ſhoe goes, bur no > farther. 1 


Ir may bi altedged chat if the ſoles 


and frogs are never pared, they may 
grow too large and bulky, fo as to 
be hurtful; but this cannot happen, 


for, in proportion, to their growth, 
what is fuperfluous dries, {eparares, 


and falls of. 


FARRIERS | 
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> FARRTERS in general are too de- 


* 


ſirous to excel one another in making 
what i is termed fine neat work; and 
this is no other than paring the ſole, 
till it yields eaſily under the preſſure 
of the thumb; and, to give the frog 
a fine ſhape, it is pared till the blood 
frequently appears, to prevent the 
effuſion of which the Actual Cautery 
is f. T 


obſerved, that when the ſole is ſo 


jerimes. applied. Ar is to be 


mu ch pared, it dries and besen | 
proportion as it is thinned; and the 
ſtrong horny ſubſtance of the cruſt 
is contracted; this will produce 
lameneſs, the ak cauſe of which i is 
little attended to, or perhaps not 
known. 11 | 


a N 1 ; . 
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Anne A many, e 
5 5 t attend the common ſhoes, one 
is, their being more liable to be pul- 
led off from their great weight, 
len gth, Sc. eſpecially in deep grounds, 
in riding faſt, or when the toe of 
the hinder foot ſtrikes againſt che 
heel of the fore. ſhnoe: To: prevent 


-- 4h inconvenience, arten or eigh⸗ 


; | teen nails are. frequently. made uſe 
uf, which deſtroy and weaken the 
eruſt from their being placed too | 
near to one another ; 90 and it is not 
uncommon, when a ſhoe Anne in 
this manner 1s pulled off, that the 
cruſt on the outſide of the nails 
breaks away with it. - If this mould 


happen, a few days after the” foot 


f F 0 
5 . * 4 5 * 5 * . 
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has been ſo finely: pared, (which is 
not unuſual) or upon a journey, and 


at a diſtance from any place where EY 


ſhoe may be immediately procured, . 


the horſe inſtantly becomes lame, 
from the thinneſs of 3 the ſoles, © &c. 
and is hardly able to ſupport the 
weight of his on body, much les 
that of his rider; -whereas, by ob⸗ ; 
ferying the method here recommend- 
ed, and by fixing eight or at moſt 
ten nails, if the ſhoe ſhould fall off, 
WH 8 the horſe will be able to continue 
3 bis journey, without any incon veni- 

5 ence. to his rider, or injury to his 
1 =— | 
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WAE we to > ſuppoſe two. men 


{one a breeder of horſes, the other 


an 


B 5 X * * 
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an ordinary ſmith); intirely ignorant 


of any ſuch practice, as that of fixing 
iron ſhoes upon the hoofs of horſes; 
5 but from obſerving the cruſt to wear 


1 


and break off, they conclude it prac⸗ 


ticable and neceſſary to fix upon it a 


ece of iron to prevent this effect. 


Suppoſe | they ſhould proceed to 
form this iron to the ſhape of the 


f ot, in order to : obviate the bad 
conſequence mentioned, I dare ven- 
ture to affirm, it would never enter 
into their heads to cut away the ole, | 
the frog, and the bars, and to ſupply 
this defect, by making the ſhoe ſo 
much broader and ſtronger. Vet 
however inconſiſtent this might ap- 


Fe we ſee the lame in effect prac- 
e Te $6595) = 540, 


e 
tiſed daily. Horſes ſoles and frogs 


and then broad ſtrong rimmed ſhoes 
remainder, or, in other words, to 
which had beeu pared away. Be- 


ſides theſe ſhoes being made hollow, 
(or diſhed, as it is termed, ) gives them 


5 A round ſurface; which makes the poor 
: animals go as it were upon pattens ; : 
and when they are brought Upon 


pavement, eſpecially thoſe of the 


adraught kind, they flip about and Z 


ſtrain every nerve to ops themſelves 
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prepared. till they are made thin, 
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are put upon the feet to defend the 


ſupply the want of that ſubſtance 
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has been ſaid! lh reſpect to dr 
different methods of. ſhoeing horſes, 
and the manner of treating their feet, 


vil, 15 am perſuaded, convince any 


perſon of jadgment and impartiality, 
of the propriety and uſefulneſs of the 
| one here recommended, and of the 
equences that attend 5 
go method e e e oomgh 


pernicious con 
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hos we attend "HOO to 5 "REA 
properties of! horn, and of what a 
flexible nature it is, it will then be 
evident, that by confining the hoofs 


ofa horſe 1 ina mould, they, will retain : 


_ the ſhape that 4 is impreſt upon, them * 


whereas, by imitating the natural 


tread of the foot, and preſerving it 
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in its Full Delt the horſe is ah 
a lowed to ſtand upon that firm baſis | 
which nature e has e him. 1 


Ir "© engl been eee 
that no general rule can, with cer- | 
tainty, be laid down, for determin- 1 
ing the preciſe form to be given | 
horſes ſhoes, or the particular man- 


ner of treating their hoofs: But 1 


would obſerve upon the ** n 


the leſs we take away from the na- 
tural defence of the foot, the leſs ar- 


tificial defence will be neceſſary; the 


flatter we make the ſhoe, we give 


the horſe the more points of ſupport, 
and imitate the natural tread of the 
foot; therefore, the nearer we. fol- 5 
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